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PUBLICATION OF GENERAL LAWS. 


New Jersey has for many years pursued the policy of 
publishing, annually, in at least two newspapers in 
each county of the State, the general laws passed at 
each session of the Legislature. In spite of the various 
objections that have been made to this policy it con- 
tinues to prevail, and as Jerseymen have the reputa- 
tion of being prudent and level-headed, it would seem 
that experience has demonstrated that the money so 
spent is productive of some good in acquainting citi- 
zens with the laws by which they are governed. It is 
estimated that the total outlay for this year, for such 
publication, will amount to about seventy thousand 
dollars, to be distributed equitably among all the coun- 
ties of the State. 

It is strange that one State should thus persistently 
adhere to its policy of enlightening its people, while 
the most of the others refuse to make any provision 
whatever for placing the laws in the hands of those 
most interested in observing them. Are the statesmen 
of New Jersey less afraid of the political chestnut ‘“eco- 
nomy” than their neighbors of surrounding States? 

In the Pennsylvania Legislature the rule has been 
for the small politicians to “get even” with the news- 
paper men by “jumping” on any proposition to increase 


or extend compulsory publication of legal notices of 


any kind, and a proposal to publish all the general 
laws in our newspapers would “ fright the (a)isle from 
its propriety.” 

Some years since, at a meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Editorial Association, a committee of editors was ap- 
pointed to confer with the legislative Solons for the 


purpose of securing a more extended publication of 


county legal advertising, but we believe that the effort 
was fruitless. And yet, it does seem that the New 
Jersey plan of publication is better than that in vogue 








with us, where each male citizen must supply himself 
with a copy of the “Pamphlet Laws,” when issued, at 
an expense of $1.50 per volume. 

The well-known modesty of our printers and pub- 
lishers has prevented their advocacy of some similar 
movement for the diffusion of useful knowledge, for 
fear of being accused of a desire to secure personal gain 
at the expense of the general treasury. But if the edi- 
tors of New Jersey are not deterred by such unworthy 
arguments, why should others be? 

o@e 


GAS ENGINES. 


Messrs, Schleicher, Schumm & Co., builders of the 
Otto Gas Engines in Philadelphia, state that 35,000 of 
these machines have been sold, and are now running in 
different parts of the world. ‘They have been built in 
sizes from one to fifty-horse power, but patterns are now 
being made for one-hundred-horse power engines, to ac- 
commodate parties who desire greater power combined 
with the utmost safety and simplicity. 

The one-horse power vertical engine, recently intro- 
duced, has proven so popular, that patterns are now 
being made for a one-quarter-horse power engine, to 
suit printers who run only one or two job presses, but 
who are tired of “kicking” them. 

The low rates now demanded for gas render these 
engines much more economical than when first intro- 


duced. 
-e- 


THE office of the Times- Record, of Valley City, D.T., 
was completely demolished by a mob on August 27, 
because the editor advocated Prohibition views, in spite 
of “repeated warnings.” Presses were broken, type 
thrown into the street, ink spilled on the floor, and not 
a dollar’s worth of stock escaped the wreck. 
whisky men! 
outrages. 


Foolish 
Abolitionism was built up by just such 
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THE “LINOTYPE” IN ENGLAND. 


The Printing Times and Lithographer, of London, 
Eng., does not enthuse over the “Linotype Composing 
Machine,” or at least over the manner in which it has 
been offered to English buyers. In its issue of August 
15 it says: 

“A very large amount of attention has been directed 
during the past month to the Linotype Composing 
Machine. The way in which money has been spent in 
promoting the company has been lavish in the extreme. 
But then we suppose it is worth while to spend pretty 
freely to haul in the modest sum of one million sterling, 
which is the capital of the company. * * * The 
purchase price for the patents for the United Kingdom 
only, without a shillingsworth of plant, is £820,000— 
£600,000 in cash and £220,000 in shares, besides 1,000 
founders’ shares of £20 each, entitled to half the sur- 
plus profits, after 10 per cent. has been paid on the or- 
dinary shares. ‘To pay 10 per cent. on one million the 
company must earn more than £100,000 per annum, 
and to do this they must let out some fourteen hundred 
machines per annum (at £80 each). ‘The question pre- 
sents itself, isit likely? The assumption in the pros- 
pectus that 10,000 machines will be used, giving a re- 
venue of £800,000 per annum, can only have occurred 
to one temporarily overwhelmed with the magnitude 
of the figures he was setting forth in the capital and 
purchase price. We understand that, owing to the pub- 
lic not having applied for shares in the LinotypeCom- 
pany to an extent sufficient to enable the directors to 
complete the contracts, all application money will be 
returned in full; but subscribers have the option ,of 
taking shares in the company still, under conditions 
stated in anew prospectus which has been issued.” 


—_—_—_______- @ 


Dr. W. H. BRADLEY, who was arrested and held to 
bail upon the charge of misappropriating money placed 
in his hands by the management of the Philadelphia 
Press, denies that there is any shortage in his accounts. 
He said: “My accounts are all right, and I told Cap- 
tain Cook that if he could show me any shortage I 
would make good the amount. The only thing that is 
not perfectly correct in my accounts is the appropria- 
tion of money set aside for the payment of postage 
stamps and mailing to some other business connected 
with the paper. This was due to the fact that the 
amount given me greatly exceeded the cost of postage 
stamps and mailing, and I used it for things that were 
not so well provided for.” 


— -@-+ 

Ir is proposed to build a Caxton Wing for London 
printers at the Morley Convalescent Home, St. Marga- 
ret’s, near Dover. 





THAT American lithographs are both good and cheap 
is testified to by Charles Jefferson, who is acting as 
manager for his distinguished father, the comedian. 
Recently he said: “‘ I have never ordered so many lith- 
ographs and paid as little for them as now. Do you 
know the United States leads the world in litho- 
graphing, and that the theatrical managers are already 
preparing to exhibit at the World’s Fairin New York, 
three years from now, such an array of artistic ‘ paper’ 
as will dumbfound all the civilized foreigners? In 
freshness of color, vigor and delicacy of design and 
originality of conception American lithographs can- 
not be equaled for business uses anywhere.” Ameri- 
can lithographers have been idle so long that they will 
gladly hail a business boom from any quarter, and will 
doubtless thank Mr. Jefferson for his friendly beost. 


——__—— + @e —- — 


AN EXHIBITION of art printing will be held under 
the auspices of the British Typographia, from Monday, 
14th, to Saturday, 19th October, in Stationers’ Hall, 
London. It will include fine specimens by Heinrich 
Knofler and his sons, and Ludwig Lott ; alsospecimens 
from the Imperial Printing Offices of Germany, Aus- 
tria, and Russia; a large selection from the private col- 
lection of Mr. Robert Hilton, of the British Printer; a 
collection of fine ‘ process” engravings in color and 
monochrome; and a representative collection of Bri- 
tish, Continental, and American printing. ‘The Exhi- 
bition Committee invite correspondence from those 
willing to assist, to be addressed to Robert Hilton, Hon. 
Sec., 2 Gresham Press Buildings, Little Bridge street, 


London, E. C. 
“@- 


CHARLES H. CARPENTER, a compositor on the Phi- 
ladelphia /’ress, was accidentally drowned near Mid- 
dletown, Pa., on August 19, That paper says of him: 
“Mr. Carpenter was an excellent workman and was 
employed on the Philadelphia Press for the past seven 
years as a compositor and also served in the capacity 
of day foreman, which position he relinquished last May 
in order to take a trip to the West, both for his health 
and pleasure. He became homesick, however, on reach- 
ing Pittsburgh and returned, intending, after a few 
months’ recreation in Middletown, to resume his po- 
sition as a compositor.” 


—_——____ 2+e@- a 


“PROCEEDINGS of the Thirty-seventh Convention of 


the Wisconsin Press Association, convened at Madi- 
son, Wis., January 22, 1889,” is the title of an octavo 
pamphlet of 128 pages, received from I. W. Coon, Sec- 
retary ofthe Association, and which will be found in- 
teresting to an unusual degree. 


-@e 





MARSHAL NAGLE prevented a Terry-ble crime. 
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THE editors of the Juniata Valley made their annual 
excursion the last week in August, Atlantic City being 
the pleasure ground. About forty members, with their 
wives and sweethearts, participated, and had a good 
time. Upon their return we had a pleasant visit from 
Hugh Lindsay, of the Huntingdon News, L. O. Meek, 
of the Bellefonte Watchman, and William M. Allison, 
of the Mifflintown Herald. The latter gentleman, not 
satisfied with being nearly drowned in the Spring 
floods in the Juniata, crawled out of a deep hole on the 
Atlantic beach just in time to forestal a thrilling obitu- 
ary notice. 


_ ipiltincnapn teciitadsaiin 
THE death of William J. Clark, Jr., of the Mvening 
Telegraph editorial staff, early in August, removed one 
of Philadelphia’s ablest and most conscientious art and 
dramatic critics. He wrote several books on art sub- 
jects, was president of the Sketch Club, and one of the 
original members of the Penn Club. 
<e 


THe “National Democratic Publishing Company” 
has been incorporated under the laws of West Virginia, 
for the publication in Washington, D. C., of a Demo- 
cratic weekly for national circulation. Edmund Hud- 
son will have charge, with Fred. Perry Powers as as- 


sistant editor. 
-e- 


RupOLPH GNICHWITZ, of the Keystone Type Foun- 
dry, Philadelphia, was slightly injured in a railroad 
collision near the city recently. 

THE New York Journalist, of August 10, had an ex- 
cellent likeness and well-written sketch of William M. 
Patton, editor of Paper and Press. 


oo i 
Combs & DEGREW have opened a book and job office 
at Tenth and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


*@- —— 


WILLIAM Berrscu, of Philadelphia, has secured a 
patent for a manifold memorandum book. 
oo 
J. FRANK KENDIG has been appointed general agent 
of the Harrisburg /’atriot. 
o 
THE “gall” displayed by so-called advertising agents 
is strikingly illustrated in a proposition made to the 
Item. They offer us two dollars and nineteen cents to 
inserta one-inch medical advertisement for one year, 
a free copy of the paper to be sent to the “doctor” dur- 
ing that period. Ifthe advertisement was of a nature 
that would permit its publication in this paper, the 
price would be seven dollars and twenty-four cents, so 
that the agents would makea pretty good thing of it.— 
Malvern (P’a.) Item. 





NEWSPAPER GOSSIP. 


The Raftsman’s Journal, of Clearfield, Pa., began its thirty- 
sixth year on August 14. It is an eight-column folio, “redo- 
lent with sound Republicanism,’’ whose publishers, 8. J. Row 
& Son, modestly say, ““We have no cyclonic disposition to blow 
our own horn.” 


On August 17 the Mountaineer, of The Dalles, Oregon, began 
its thirtieth volume, and has “never missed a number.” 
Being “‘on a better financial basis than ever,” it will “continue 
to battle for the best interest of The Dalles and vicinity,”’ in 
which laudable work Editor John Michell should be grandly 
supported. 


The Quakertown (Pa.) Free Press has devoted eight years 
to the “interests of the people of Bucks County,”’ and Stauffer 
& Shelly, the proprietors, have started vigorously on the 
ninth. 

C. H. Trousdale, of the Ouachita Telegraph, of Monroe, La., 
talks thusly on the occasion of his paper’s twenty-fifth anni- 
versary: “The Telegraph passes the 25 mile post of its existence 
at a time when this section is full of hope for the future, when 
the Queen City of the Ouachita is making rapid strides to pros- 
perity and greatness, and when its people are filled witha spirit 
of thrift and enterprise.” 


The Beverly (N.J.) Banner entered upon its twelfth volume 
on August 17. It is an eight-column folio, “devoted to the 
principles of the Republican party,” and edited by W. L. Shrop- 
shire. 

The Slatington (Pa.) News has been enlarged to an eight- 
column folio. 


The Hunterdon County Democrat, of Flemington, N. J., began 
Vol. 52 on August 13, but has become so used to birthdays that 
itmakes no fuss about the matter. Democratic doctrines are 
strongly advocated by its editor and proprietor, R. J. Killgore, 
while local editor L. R. Runkle faithfully chronicles all im- 
portant happenings in town and county. 

The Latrobe (Pa.) Advance has passed “sweet sixteen,” and 
entered upon its seventeenth year. Since the paper started in 
1873, many improvements have been made in Latrobe and vici- 
nity, forwhich the Advance claims credit. Fink & Stockberger 
are the proprietors of this independent, aggressive newspaper. 


After asuspension of a year, the Leader, of Williamsport, 
Md., has been revived by Geo. W. McCardell, its former pro- 
prietor, who thinks the present an auspicious time for resum- 
ing publication. 

The local page of the Lansdale (Pa.) Reporter “pied” recently, 
justas the forms were going to press; buteleven men were put 
to work, the page reset, and the Reporter came out on time. 

The Warren Journal, of Belvidere, N.J., of which Adam 
Bellis is editor and proprietor, began its fifty-seventh volume 
on August 23. 

The Indian Helper, a weekly letter from the Carlisle Indian 
Schooi, has entered upon its fifth volume. 

The Conshohocken (Pa.) Recorder has been sold to Justice of 
the Peace William Haywood, whose son Harry will conduct it. 

The IJtem office was birthday struck this week. The birthday 
of the editor, his wife, foreman, “devil” and the Jtem occurred 
all this week. All had birthdays except Howard, the heir and 
the pony, and not one solitary surprise party! Oh! this is a chilly 
world !—Schwenksville (Pa.) Item. 


The New Castle (Pa.) Guardian began its twentieth volume 
on August 1. It also removed into new quarters, the press- 
room being located on the first floor, the sanctum on the second, 
and the compositors on the third. Geo. W. McCracken is the 
editor. 
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USEFUL HINTS. 


This is the time of discontentment in the pressroom. 
There is no ghost feared as thoroughly by any minor as 
the ghost of humidity by the pressman. Rollers are 
unfit to use. The pores of the composition seem to 
open and allow the property of a good roller—to take 
and give the ink freely—to escape. The fountain is wide 
open, the rollers apparently covered with ink, and still 
the impression is gray and insufficient. Roller-makers 
insist upon having cast perfect rollers, and, shrugging 
their shoulders, simply reply to the complaints of the 
printer: “It’s all over so; it’s the weather.” Our ex- 
perience this summer has been abundantly disagreeable 
in this direction. To await dry, if even warm, weather 
will in most cases not do. Time is pressing, the work 
must be turned out be the weather damp or not damp, 
and the experience and patience of the pressman are 
thus taxed to the utmost. It is a case where despair 
would be excusable; but despair will not do the work, 
and therefore we must keep cool, notwithstanding the 
90° Fahrenheit, and be composed. The trite saying, 
“You must use old, winter rollers,” is now heard. So 
far so good, if you have them; and, although every 
careful pressman will provide for this emergency, it 
may be—I dare say it occurs every day—that there are 
none. In such emergency I advise the following, 
which, at times, has done me good service. If I have 
time to await the seasoning of a new set of rollers— 
which may be accomplished with the care of the roller- 
maker in two or three days, although the proper time, 
under ordinary circumstances, is at least a week—I 
order new rollers without any glycerine or fatty sub- 
stance whatever. Such rollers are the best for humid 
weather or damp pressrooms. In places near the river 
or on ground floors such rollers will be found of great 
service. Incase there is no time for a postponement 
of the work, which is generally the rule, my advice is 
to wash the rollers; take them out of the press and roll 
them well on a dusty floor. Allow them to rest a short 
while; wash them again and put them on the press for 
use. ‘his procedure will reduce the so-called life of a 
roller considerably, and I have frequently done very 
creditable work with rollers which absolutely refused 
to take or give ink before such treatment. It is unne- 
cessary to say that extra fine work, cut and plate work 
will hardly be satisfactorily done in such cases, and | 
cannot but pity that pressman who, in the dilemma of 
continuous damp weather with unsatisfactory rollers 
on hand, is compelled, or, rather, expected, to turn out 
creditable prints. I have sometimes tried to dry up 
the atmosphere by placing a number of lighted lamps 
around the press, and my endeavors have several times 
had unlooked for success. 

While dampness is often the cause of annoyance in 





pressrooms, it may at times become a very desirable 
factor. This is the case when printing on gummed 
paper. Dry, brisk days are unfavorable for such print- 
ing. I have been advised, and have tried, with com- 
parative satisfaction, to place a wet sponge on the feed- 
board near the paper. ‘The latter will draw the damp- 
ness sufficiently to work flat and handily. To sprinkle 
water on the floor about the press on which the gum- 
med paper is to be worked has also helped me in keep- 
ing the paper from rolling. 

Another case when humidity is desirable is in the 
much feared case of electrical adherence. It often oc- 
curs in pressrooms, especially when extra great speed 
is necessary in running a job, that the immense friction 
produces an electric quality of no mean force, which 
compels the printed sheets, after leaving the fly, to ad- 
here to each other and to form almost one solid mass, 
making it almost impossible to straighten thesame. I 
have heard that the application of water will be of ser- 
vice insuch cases. To do this properly I have sprinkled 
the floor around the press with water, and, placing a 
pail with water near the delivery takhle, put a sponge 
into it from which a piece of heavy cord of wire leads 
up to the table between the delivered sheets. The elec- 
tricity produced by the friction is thus received by the 
damp cord or wire, and water being an excellent con- 
ductor, is, by this means, led into the pail, leaving the 
sheets free from the awkward property. 

In this age of wood pulp paper it is hardly necessary 
to speak about a method of testing the paper in regard 
to its possible contents of wood; still, in cases where a 
reliable, never-failing test is required, the following 
may be used: Mix three parts of nitric acid with one 
part of sulphuric acid; apply a drop of this mixture 
to the paper, and if it contains the least particle of 
wood it will at once color brown where it is brought in 
contact with the mixture.—Gustav Boehm, in Inland 
Printer, 





-e-— 


“Tue puzzled Briton has at last found out why 
American illustrated magazines are better than Eng- 
lish,” says Mr. G. W. Smalley, in the N. Y. 7ribune. 
“Tt is because the American Post-Office is wiser than 
the British, and American facilities for distributing 
magazines by post are so much superior to the British. 
In short, English rates are 300 per cent. higher than 
American. ‘ Harper’s, Scribner’s, and The Century,’ 
says the puzzled Briton, airing his British grievances 
in print, ‘invade our British markets by the favor of 
the British Postmaster General.’ Yet he concedes that 
these magazines give better value for the money than 
their English rivals.” 


oe oo 


AN OLD SAW cuts with its wisdom teeth.—/’uch. 
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MANAGEMENT OF JOB PRINTING OFFICES. 


BY MATT. J. SIMPELAAR.* 


There are two distinct classes of book and job print- 
ing establishments, The one an adjunct to a news- 
paper office, the other a separate enterprise. This paper 
deals with some of the reasons why many job offices 
prove failures, both financially and mechanically. I 
will speak first of the job offices connected with news- 
papers. 

At the head of the reasons of ill success, taking it for 
granted that the community furnishes work enough to 
warrant the establishment of a job office in its midst, I 
would put the fact that many of the proprietors are not 
practical printers, or, if they are printers at all, in but 
very few instances have they any idea of the artistic 
branch of the trade—job printing. As a result, the job 
department stands in about the same relation to the 
establishment as the garret, cellar and woodshed do to 
the dwelling—the boss of the house pays very little at- 
tention toit. In a few instances, the job department is 
so insignificant that it seems to be there more for the 
convenience of a few local patrons than with the ex- 
pectation of realizing any profits from it. 

In connection with this point, I could name one of 
our leading newspapers in the State which for more 
than twenty-five years maintained a job department, 
and confessed that it never paid, although an average 
often employes found work there every day in the 
year. The whole outfit was at last sold for less than 
half its value. Practical men took hold, and the office 
has ever since been a great success, 

I could name similar instances, quite near at home, 
where the shabby treatment of the job department 
causes distinct loss to the proprietors, and is a source 
of great vexation to customers, because a week’s time 
is required to turn out a poor job, which ought to be 
done well in three hours, 

The next leading cause of failure is the employment 
of incompetent printers. In numerous instances the 
foreman in this kind of a job office never set a job in 
his life before he took his presentsituation. He is ex- 
pected to do almost everything—from editing local no- 
tices and advertisements, to set, make up and print 
the paper. There are very few successful men of this 
class—there is no room for factotums in a printing 
office at this day. I have visited a great many of this 
class of offices throughout the State, and whenever I 
see a foreman with a bodkin or a pair of tweezers pro- 
minently projecting from his pencil pocket, I lay it 
down as a settled fact that both he and the job office 
constitute one great failure. As a rule I found in 


*An address delivered before the Wisconsin Press Asocia- 





offices managed in this way altogether too many boys, 
sometimes girls, increasing the responsibility of the 
man who struggles hard to take care of himself. One 
may as well entrust the village blacksmith with the 
insertion of a main-spring in a watch as expect a good 
job from such an office. In an office of this class, lo- 
cated in one of the prominent manufacturing towns of 
the State, I met a foreman who had been working in 
the same office for fourteen years, and was earning the 
munificent sum of $9.00 per week. I have no right to 
say whether the compensation was adequate or not; 
but this I do know, that that city would support a first- 
class job office. As it is, the work of its manufacturers 
goes to Milwaukee and Chicago. 

Some one may say, “ We can not afford to pay for 
good workmen.” You are wrong—in printing, as well 
as in all other things—the best is always the cheapest. 

A certain prominent lawyer in Milwaukee was dis- 
agreeably convinced of this fact about four years ago. 
He had lived to see the price of a page of brief-work 
come down from $1.25 to 65 cents. <A certain firm, 
considering the art of type-setting no more difficult and 
no more important than copying and type-writing, and 
employing cheap labor only, offered to print his briefs 
for fifty-five cents per page. The lawyer tried it just 
once. What was the result? When I next met him 
he confessed his error, and said that when at last his 
brief was delivered, twelve hours behind time, he felt 
like swearing until the sky was blue for five miles 
around, because of the miserable, exasperating, ty po- 
graphical, literal, legal, grammatical, and all sorts of 
other errors. He told me he would a great deal rather 
pay the old price than make another experiment like 
that. 

A third and no less important cause of failure is 
doing work too cheap. No job office can exist, and do 
good work, except on a basis of profits of from 40 to 50 
per cent. on all jobs under $25; 30 per cent. on all jobs 
between $25 and $100, and 20 to 30 per cent. on all jobs 
over $100. Instead of enumerating the cause of failure 
in a criticising manner, I will point out some minor, 
but very essential reasons in the way of advice how to 
secure success in the job department. These sugges- 
tions apply to special job offices as well as those con- 
nected with news offices. 

I will first make the assertion, that with a well se- 
lected outfit worth from $1,500 to $2,000, with compe- 
tent printers, just as good and tasty job work can be 
turned out as from an office in which $10,000 for ma- 
chinery and material is invested, subject only to the 
following rules: 

Figure out accurately the direct cost of a job, adding 
ten per cent. for wear and tear, then add a fair per 





tion, convened at Madison, Wis., January 22, 1889. 


centage of profit according to the size of the job, and 
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stick to your prices. Give a ticket with every job, on 
which the time of composition, presswork, etc., is ac- 
curately filled out. This will enable you to figure the 
cost of the job, and save you from cheating yourself 
and the customer against overcharges. When you pro- 
mise ajob by eleven o’clock, be sure to have it ready at 
ten. When you buy new job type always take com- 
plete series. Buy all type from the same foundry if 
possible, because the mixture of quads and spaces is an 
endless source of trouble and provocation, Read proofs 
carefully and do not permit a job to be put on the 
press before you know it to be O. K. Corrections to be 
made on the press cause a triple loss of time. Do not 
depend on the lawyer to read his own briefs, the mer- 
chant his price list, catalogue or circular, the author 
his own productions, for they will blame you for all 
errors. Have plenty of labor-saving metal furniture, 
leads, slugs and quads. In some offices, the filling up 
of blank spaces and the locking up of forms require 
more time than the composition. It does not pay to 
set matter solid and lead it afterwards. Permit no 
waste of material. Have a good mitering machine and 
lead cutter; but see to it that no material is cut up ex- 
cept in case of absolute necessity. A common cigar box 
ought to hold all the waste leads or waste rules in any 
printing office. Discharge the man who would cut up 
a piece of labor-saving material. Do not allow boys to 
do all the distributing of jobs ; rather have a competent 
man do it, and be sure that every piece of material is 
in its place. Abheor “pi” of any kind, and see to it 
that it be distributed every day, even if there be no 
more than half a dozen letters. Allow no “ pi” box at 
all. Keep quad boxes clean. Whether the employer 
be a practical printer or not, he generally knows where 
the quad box is located, and he can make it his busi- 
ness to see that it is not made the receptacle of every- 
thing, usually covered up by a few quads. Always 
use the best stock that the price of a job can afford. 
Good paper or fine card board often hides a good many 
defects. 


Do not require your foreman to do the greater part 
of the work; it will pay better to have him devote all 
of his attention to the work in the hands of the men, 
and see the forms delivered to the press in good shape, 
than to have him working at the case. Insist on clean- 
liness and good order in everything. A place for every- 
thing and everything in its place. 

And lastly, teach the trade to the boys. Do not ex- 
pect immediate profit off their work. Rather let the 
boys experiment on business cards, bill heads, or simi- 
lar jobs, only to take proof of and distribute it again. 
In this way you will create taste in the boy; whereas, 
if he is kept constantly distributing or setting plain 
matter, he will get discouraged, and the chances are that 
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at the end of four years he turns out to be only a “black- 
smith” after all. 

These simple rules, gentlemen, are based upon an 
experience of nearly twenty-five years, during eleven 
of which it was my good fortune to act as foreman in 
two of the leading book and job printing offices in the 
State. During the last four years I have had occasion 
to visit many printing offices throughout the State. 

Wherever these rules are lived up to—and they fit 
the smallest office as well as the largest one—success 
must follow. Wherever any or all of them are violated, 
failure is near at hand. 

Wisconsin may boast of some well-equipped, first- 
class book and job offices, but they are out-numbered 
ten to one by concerns that are conducted upon the 
amateur plan. Ifthe rules here laid down were inau- 
gurated, there is noreason why letter-press print should 
not regain its lost ground. Poor typography has caused 
lithography to make great inroads in the commercial 


line of work. 
°-e- 


THOSE having the direction of working people inva- 
riably underestimate the necessity of an early start in 
the morning with the business of the day. Coming 
into the workshop or countiig-room at irregular hours 
will not do under any circumstances, and sooner or 
later the parties who try the experiment will have to 
come to that conclusion; with the hands of the clock 
pointing to the designated beginning time of work, 
fully equipped, the labors of the day ought to be com. 
menced. Shirking it only leads others to do likewise, 
and produces lethargy and indifference in the perform 
ance of the task to which we have pledged ourselves. 
A five-minutes’ loss out of the early morning hour will 
often sweep away the profits of the day, besides leav- 
ing the mind impressed with the consciousness of not 
having done our full duty to those in authority.—/¢. 
Louis Stationer. : 


——_——-—-—- *@-+ 


Ir is generally supposed that oak is much stronger 
than fir, but a series of tests made recently at the car 
shops of the Northern Pacific Railroad, in Tacoma, 
Washington Territory, shows that the reverse is ac- 
tually the case. The tests were made by actual break- 
ing strain, on sticks two by four inches and four feet 
long, the weight being applied in the middle of a span 
of three feet nine inches. 


sacsinidininiasanaiadaie’ 
“Ar” DaGGert, the Brooklyn politician who has ob- 
tained the Government postal card contract, is a short, 
stocky man, with English side-whiskers and a jovial 
manner. He claims now that he can make $100,000 a 
year for the next eight years. 


— 2°. 


THE HURRI-CANE is ground in a windmill.— Puck. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


*Tisonly aninfant pippin, 
Growing on a limb; 
Tis only a typical small boy, 
Who devours it with a vim. 
*Tis only a doctor’s carriage, 
Which stopped before the door, 
But why go into details 
The service beginsat four. 
Easton Free Press. 
-e- 
“Mr. ANSON, who is your favorite author?” asked 
a baseballist of the Chicago captain. 
“Fielding,” was the prompt reply. 


% 
x 


“ DEAR,” said a physician’s wife as they sat in church, 
“there is Mrs. Goldberg sitting in a draft.” “ Never 
mind,” said her husband, “I will cash that draft later 
on.” — Washington Capital. 


% 
* x 


“T HEAR that Harry has left his wife. What was the 
matter, I wonder? Couldn’t he support her?” “No; 
she was insupportable.”— Boston Transcript. 


% 
% % 


“AND NOW, sir, let us see whether you know more 
about physical science than about the other subjects 
What are the properties of heat?” 

“One of the properties is to cause expansion,” 

“ Correct, sir; give me an illustration.” 

“Oh, that’s easy enough. In summer the sun, being 
hotter, causes the days to lengthen, sir.”—/Judge. 


you have studied. 


% 
% x 


Two Paris loafers are reading a notice: “Lost, a 
black poodle. One hundred frances reward.” One of 
them says to the other: “You must take the one you 
stole yesterday.” “But it is white.” “You must say 
that it has turned white through grief.”’—AMonde Il- 
lustre. 

* e % 

“ Here, sonny, hold my horse,” said a gentleman 
as he alighted from a carriage on Washington street 
the other day. “Has he had his oats ter-day, sir?” 
asked the boy, as he hesitated. ‘“‘ Had his oats? What 
has that to do with it?” inquired the gentleman insur- 
prise. ‘Well, yer see, sir, de las’ time I hung on to a 
hoss he eat de straw hat off my head, and I only got a 
nickel and a lickin’ when I got home. Put up a quar- 
ter an’ I’ll take de risk.” The boy got the quarter.— 
Boston Herald. 


-o 
“ Jor” JEFFERSON’S friends and admirers will pro- 


bably be interested in learning that his autobiography 
will be published in October, 


FLEET STREET’S LITERARY WORKERS. 


Fleet Street is as much the haunt of the starveling 
author—the literary prowler, the Grub Street man-of- 
ali-work—as it was in Johnson’s day, and they hang 
on like limpets to their more fortunate newsmongering 
brethren who have been lucky enough to obtain posi- 
tions on some of the great journals or big news agen- 
cies. Their existence depends on the favor shown 
them by the middleman, for all cannot draw prizes in 
the great lottery of literary life; and there is many a 
poor picker-up of trifles of news who started in his pre- 
carious occupation sanguine that he would some day 
attain a position in his adopted profession, thinking 
that only time and patience were required to enable 
him to attain at least a decent position on a respectable 
journal. But how have their illusions been dispelled ! 
and now, after years of grubbing, they find themselves 
compelled to accept commissions at third and fourth 
hand, and to run hither and thither at the bidding of 
another who is only one degree removed from them- 
selves in the journalistic social ladder, 

We will turn down here and have a drink at the bar 
of a house much affected by these humble journalists, 
Whisky 
cold and Burton-and-mild is, you see, their favorite 
tipple, and of this they are not lavish. 


and spend half an hour in their company. 


They take no 
notice of strangers, merely keeping their ears open for 
the creaking of the door, when all eyes are simultane- 
ously turned on the new-comer, and they quickly re- 
sume their conversation when they find that he is not 
the man they are expecting. 

These men are truly the Bashi-Bazouks of the Press, 
and have been much attenuated by the various admi- 
rable organizations that have sprung into existence of 
late years to supply daily journals with local news. 
Still they flourish to some extent. Inquests, fires, small 
local gatherings of politicians, sudden strikes in the 
labor market, accidents of all descriptions, occasionally 
sermons, and various events that have not come within 
the ken of the news associations and managing sub- 
editors, help to keep the wolf from the door, and the 
rapid growth of cheap evening journals is favorable to 
a prolongation oftheir existence. In the frequent event 
of their not being able to light on a job on their own 
account, they place themselves at the disposal of a more 
fortunate newsmonger, who has more on his hands than 
he can accomplish, and who is glad to be able to avail 
himself of their services, for he knows that they will do 
his bidding loyally for a recompense that will leave 
him a decent margin of profit on the transaction. 

You can see for yourself that they are far from being 
overburdened with cash; they make their two-penn’. 
orth last a long while—but this may be from their 








habits of temperance; however, their hats and boots 
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will at once tell you that they could without inconve- 
nience be in receipt of larger sums than evidently pass 
through their hands. But do not observe them too 
closely, for they are all possessed of a certain amount 
of pride, and would indignantly resent any familiarity 
or patronage, poor as they undoubtedly are, many of 
them not even certain of a dinner on the morrow. But 
“a man’s a man for a’ that,” and they evidently con- 
sider themselves in a degree “gentlemen of the press.” 
But stay, who is that bundle of rags in the corner, who 
has just awakened from a beery slumber, and is shout- 
ing out to a familiar to“stand a drink?” A gentleman 
of the press, my friend, who once occupied a position 
in journalism superior to that of any present in the bar 
to-night; a man of great talent, a clear-headed thinker, 
a powerful and logical writer, and a fluent speaker, 
who by dissipation has brought himself to what you 
see him; aman once widely known and respected by 
his brother journalists, now, alas! as well known as an 
irreclaimable sot, who spends half his timein the work- 
house and the other half in prowling about among his 
whilom cronies. But he has taken his drink, and his 
head again falls on his breast in slumber, so we will not 
wake him again. ‘The door again swings open, and a 
portly and well-dressed man now enters, and way is 
immediately made for him to get near the bar; partial 
silence prevails, and even those who are not interested 
in his presence talk less loudly than before, and the 
landlady or barmaid smilingly comes forward to take 
hisorder, Evidently a big something, he is soon sur- 
rounded by a knot of humble worshippers, who address 
him deferentially. ensues, and a re- 
tainer, less timorous than his brethren, ventures an 
opinion to which the great man demurs, and character- 
izes in stentorian tones and with flashing eye as “Non- 
sense,” and proceeds to the satisfaction of his admiring 
audience to demolish his small opponent, who, finding 
himself out-generaled and out-numbered, takes a back 
seat and pulls away at his pipe in silence, till he is 
called on by his forgiving conqueror to say “ What’ll 
you have” in the shape of a drink, The drink stood, 
they proceed to business, each receiving his commission, 
and departing on his errand, which I hope may be suc- 
cessful, and give satisfaction to both the news merchant 
and the reading public.—London Corr. Scot. Typo, Cir- 


Conversation 


cular. 
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WOMEN IN NEWSPAPER WORK. 


In a paper read before the Wisconsin Press Associa- 
tion by Mrs. Emma P. Veeder, of the Janesville Signal, 
occurs the following interesting bit of autobiography 
from a talented and worthy woman: 

That women can be every day in contact with the 
busy, hurrying world, and still be pure and noble, I am 





most sure. That a woman can begin at the very foun- 
dation of journalism and make for herself a much to be 
desired position I am also confident. And [ am more 
sure that nowhere the world over, are women so royally 
treated by men, as in our own United States. Writing 
recently to a lady in the East, whose success as a news- 
paper worker has been remarkable, I asked her to give 
me such bits of experience as she would be willing I 
should read to you. I asked her to tell me of her trials 
as well as her triumphs, and I read her letter just as it 
was written me. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y., JAN. 4, 89. 

DEAR FRIEND—I was left with five children, the youngest a 
girl of six months. I hadn’t a dollar in the world, and was 
totally unused to hardships. Everybody discouraged my writ- 
ing, and literary friends, among them some editors, advised 
me to run asewing machine for a living. But I took my own 
counsel, and commenced to write. My first stories were ac- 
cepted by Harper's, Frank Leslie, Congregationalist, Independ- 
ent, etc., etc. Then when my baby grew old enough to leave, 
I commenced regular reporting. I served on the Brooklyn 
Eagle, New York Herald and Trilnne and at last accepted a 
position on the New York Standard, whose editor was John 
Russell Young. Here | worked precisely asa man. I took my 
assignments and went for them day and night, sometimes 
arriving at my home as late as one o’clock and always un- 
accompanied, for | would never allow a member of my family 
to sit up for me, nor would permit a tired man to escort me 
home. I asked no favors and expected none. I reported Mr, 
Beecher six years every morning and evening, besides all the 
rest of my work, going from the church to the newspaper 
office every evening and writing out my report. [| was never 
insulted in all my night work but once, and on this works a 
capital story. 1 will tell it you. 

Between twelve and one o'clock one winter night I was re- 
turning from the office on a Wall Street ferry boat. Thenight 
was lovely and I stood on the forward deck enjoying it. After 
a while a man approached me and said, “ Are you alone, 
Madame?’ I replied I was not alone. When the boat reached 
the dock he repeated the question, to which I returned the 
sume answer. When [ reached the street the wretch grew 
bolder, and stepping to my side remarked, “ I thought you said 
you were notalone.” “Neither am I,” I quietly replied, **God 
Almighty and all His angels are with me.” “ Well,” said he, 
“you keep too good company for me,” and turned on his hee! 
and left me. 

Thavn’t time to enter into many particulars, but [ fed, 
clothed and educated my five children by my pen in daily news- 
paper service. I learned my trade from the very bottom and 
did just as much work as the strongest man on the staff. Now 
{ write letters for 125 papers every week, besides writing for 
various periodicals and attending to my bureau of correspond- 
ence. All this sounds very egotistical, but lam not, my friend, 
asingle bit conceited. If any particulars of my career can be 
of service to other struggling women, T want them to have 
them. I am ready to do anything for women. 


My friend has not told all her story, nor could she 


tell it. There were hours of despondency, the dis- 
couragements of friends in her attempted work, trials 
of patience, and more bitter than all, the loneliness of 
her life as she fought single-handed for her five little 
ones. The silver crown she wears to-day, her kind face 
and gentle manner betoken the true woman, and now 
that she has won in battle, armies of friends surround 
her. * * To Eleanor Kirk, of Brooklyn, would we 
pay our most loyal homage. 
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THE SLIPPING OF BELTS. 


When belts are run from very large on to very small 
pulleys there is frequently trouble on account of the 
belt slipping on the smaller pulley. The best way to 
overcome that difficulty is to cover the small pulley 
with, say, a piece of leather belting the width of the 
pulley face. To do that, two lines of holes must be 
drilled across the face of the pulley, say three-fourths 
of an inch apart. They should be about as close to- 
gether and appear very much like the holes punched in 
the ends of a belt for sewing them together. The piece 
of belt must then be cut of a length to neatly fit around 
the pulley and the ends punched to correspond with 
the holes drilled in the pulley. It must be then placed 
on the pulley and pressed closely around it until the 
ends meet. 
pressing the belt closely around the face of the pulley, 
then adopt the old-fashioned plan of getting a rope and 
tying it loosely around the pulley, including the lea- 
ther covering; then insert ashort iron lever and twist 
on it until all is snug and tight, then rivet the cover to 
the pulley on each side of the rope, after which it can 
be removed and the rest of the rivets putin. If it is 
not found practicable to punch the holes in the lea- 
ther before it is put on the pulley, it can be done after- 
ward. Use the common copper belt rivet for the pur- 
pose, with the head on the outside and the burr, or 
washer, on the inside of the pulley. The smooth side 
of the leather must be out. 

A belt will do a great deal more work with much less 
strain when running on a leather-covered pulley than 
when running on bare-faced iron pulleys, and when 
iron pulleys are very small it is much the cheapest and 
easiest way of getting around a slipping trouble. Such 
a plan would be of benefit on pulleys of any size, but 
where pulleys are very large it is scarcely advisable, it 
being better to provide belts sufficiently heavy and 
strong enough to do the work required with ease. 

There is a prevailing idea among many mechanics 
and other belt users thata belt transmits power in pro- 
portion to the size of the pulleys it runs on; or per- 
haps, more plainly speaking, that the transmitting 
power of a belt is governed by the size of the pulleys. 
That, however, is a false theory, and is liable to lead to 
errorsin practice. The transmitting power of a belt is 
due to the speed at which it travels, without reference 
to the size; by size in this sense diameter is meant, 
over which it runs. Thus, for instance, a 6-inch belt 
making 2,000 feet per minute, over pulleys 20 inches in 
diameter, will, all other things being equal, transmit 
twice as much power as the same belt will making but 
1,000 feet per minute over 40-inch pulleys. 

That proposition will undoubtedly sound a little odd 
to many pretty generally well posted mechanics, and 


If there is no other convenient method of 





they may at first feel inclined to combat it; but a little 
reflection and study into the philosophy of the matter 
will convince them oftheir error and put all notion of 
antagonizing the statement out of their heads. 

It is, of course, true that if a belt slips and refuses to 
do the work assigned to it, when running on pulleys 20 
inches in diameter, it can be entirely cured of all slip- 
ping tendencies and made to do the work with ease, if 
40-inch pulleys are substituted forthe 20-inch. That 
has been an oft-times observed fact, or, if not exactly in 
that way, changes very similar to that have often been 
made and obstr: perous belts subdued. 

Mechanics and others have observed, from the time 
that belts first went into use for the purpose of trans- 
mitting power, that making the pulleys larger stopped 
the belt from slipping, and the inference has been, and 
probably still is, that the cure was due to the increased 
size of the pulleys, while in reality it was and isalways 
due to the increased speed of the belt which is caused 
by the increased size of the pulleys. An increase of 
the speed of the belt by any other means, as for instance 
increasing the number of the revolutions of the shaft, 
would have precisely the same effect. All thatis re- 
quired to do to cause a belt stop slipping and do its 
work easily is to increase its traveling speed, and as the 
most convenient plan, and the one generally adopted, 
is to increase the size of the pulleys, the conclusion, 
without further investigation, that it is directly owing 
to the increase in the diameter of the pulleys, is very 
natural. And itis also just as natural to conclude that 
a large pulley will hold a belt better than a small one. 
Such, however, is not the case, and all calculations 
based on that theory are incorrect. 

A very easy way for any doubter to convince himself 
of that fact is to get a couple of pulleys, say one to be 30 
inches in diameter and the other 8 or 10 inches in di- 
ameter, as may be most convenient. Pulleys of that 
size are in common use and therefore easily obtained, 
and there is a.wide enough difference in their respec- 
tive sizes to make a perfectly fair demonstration. The 
pulleys should be finished alike and the faces of both 
in as near the same condition as possible. Fasten the 
two pulleys to a short piece of shaft, then secure the 
shaft insuch a manner that it cannot turn. 
vise will answer very well for the purpose. The shaft 
should be 4 or 5 feet from the floor But, however it 
may be secured, neither shaft nor pulleys must turn. 
Take a piece of leather belt 2, 3, 4,5, or even 6 inches 
wide—the width does not particularly matter, only the 
wider it is the more weight will have to be used in 
making the experiment. The piece of belt must be 
thrown over the small pulley and a weight of from 10 to 
20 pounds or more, according to the width of the belt, 
must be fastened to one end of it, and allowed to rest 
on the floor. To the other end weight must be attached 


An iron 
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and added until the belt begins to slip around the pul- 
ley and lifts the dead weight from the floor. Then re- 
move the weight and change the belt from the small to 
the large pulley, and proceed in the same manner as be- 
fore, and the result will be found identically the same; 
that is to say, the same weight will slip the belt on the 
large pulley and lift the dead weight off the floor that 
was required to do it on the small pulley, proving 
conclusively that a large pulley holds a belt no better 
than asmall one. Itisan interesting experiment, and 
is excellent pastime for those desiring to obtain strictly 
reliable information, * * * 

There is, though, one unexplained peculiarity about 
belts; and that is, asthe are of contact with the pulley 
is lessened the ability to transmit power is decreased, 
That seems to be, and really is, at variance with the 
accepted law of friction. The same belt, with sameten- 
sion, will transmit but a little more than six-tenths the 
power when the arc of contact is 80° as it will when 
the arc of contact is 160°. But the same number of 
degrees of contact, all other things being equal, gives 
the same transmitting power on all sizes of pulleys.— 
Rk. Jumes Abernathey, in Paper Trade Journal. 


—+ @«— 


ENGLISH NOTES. 





Mr. Joseph Skipsey, the Tyneside poet, has just taken 
up his abode at Stratford-on-Avon as custodian of 
Shakspeare’s birthplace. There were upwards of two 
hundred applicants for the appointment. 

Mr. Henry Gray, the topographical bookseller, pro- 
mises the first volume of the “Tombstone Library,” a 
collection of monumental inscriptions, epitaphs, ete., 
derived from various parts of the kingdom. 

The Postmaster-General has decided upon the intro- 
duction of a threepenny post-card, which will be prin- 
cipally used for the Australian service. The engraving 
of the design has been executed by Messrs. De la Rue 
& Co., who are now printing the cards. 

A prayer offered up at a place of worship recently 
was to the following effect:—‘‘ For all the fools of the 
parish, who spend £15 a year on the publicans, and go 
like scarecrows themselves’”—a prayer that should be 
repeated from one end of the land to the other. 

Mr. John George Bishop recently completed a con- 
nection of fifty years with the Brighton //era/d, and an 
illuminated address was presented to him, congratu- 
lating him on the attainment of his jubilee on the He- 
rald, and conveying to him the good wishes of the staff. 

On Thursday, July 4, the delegates to the World’s 
Sunday School Convention visited the Bible printing- 
office of Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, in Downs Park- 
road, Hackney, E., where about 700 men, women, and 
girls are employed in the composition, machining, 
folding, and binding of Bibles, Testaments, prayer and 
hymn-books, 





LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


The complete novel in the September number of Lippincott’s 
Magazine is from the prolific pen of Edgar Fawcett, author of 
“Douglas Duane,” “Olivia Delaplaine,” “An Ambitious Wo- 
man,” ete., ete. Mr. George W. Childs gives the last instal- 
ment of his interesting series of ‘‘Recollections.”’ In a pleasant 
and happy vein he discourses upon the treasures of hislibrary, 
and his rareand valuable collection of manuscripts and auto- 
graphs. “Related by an Unavailable” is by Anne Ferris Muir. 
A timely article is contributed by Charles Chauncey Binney 
upon “The Australian Ballot System.’ “The Pine and the 
Palm,” by Wm. 8. Walsh, is a clever story whose title is taken 
from Heine’s well-known song. Julian Magnus discourses in 
an interesting fashion upon “How Plays are Made.’’ Miss 
Annie H. Wharton presents an article upon ‘*The Log College 
and Early Presbyterianism in Pennsylvania.”’ Charles Morris 
gives an incisive answer to the remarkable article upon Evolu- 
tion by Dr. Bonwill, which appeared in the August number. 
“Bride-Catching,’’ by Staniland Wake, gives an account of 
some curious marital customs among various tribes. ‘'The 
Stenographer,”’ by an expert, Wm. A. Shaw, gives some good 
advice to young students of stenography. The department of 
“Our One Hundred Questions” closes with this number. The 
poetry of this exceptionally interesting number includes ‘An 
Alabama Garden,’”’ by Samuel Minturn Peck, “Unfulfilled,” by 
Solomon Solis-Cohen, and ‘The World Knows Best,” by Henry 
Collins. 

Old New York, August, 1889. 

This is a journal relating to the history and antiquities of 
New York city, edited by W. W. Pasko. Itis interesting read- 
ing for all, but should be especially so to the native ““Knicker- 
bocker.” *“‘Notes on the History of Printing in New York” is 
the opening article. 





o- 

MAGISTRATE—“ Describe the man whom you saw 
assaulting complainant.” Policeman—“ He was a 
little, insignificant looking cratur, about your size, your 
worship.” —Grip. 





WANTS. 
] OOK AND JOB COMPOSITOR, AN ALL-ROUND 
Printer, wants situation. Address “S,’”’ care PRINTERS’ 
CIRCULAR. 





YVAREFUL, PRACTICAL PROOF-READER, WITH NEW 

/ York, Philadelphia and Baitimore references, seeks em- 
ployment. Address “PROOF-READER,” care’ PRINTERS’ 
CIRCULAR. 


PRINTER, OF SIX YEARS’ EXPERIENCE, DESIRES 

a situationas Manager of asmall Newspaper or Job Office; 
sober, industrious, good education. Bestof references. Mary- 
land or Southern Pennsylvania preferred. All communica- 
tionsanswered. Address “L.,’’ care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





FoR SALE. 
OR SALE. 
An Outfit for Eight-Column Newspaper. 
MATERIAL ALL NEW. A BARCAIN. 
Address BRANDON & BARKSDALE, Clarksville, Tenn. 





WOR SALE—A WELL-EQUIPPED BOOK AND JOB OF- 
| fice, in a city of Pennsylvania of thirty thousand inhabi- 
tants, ata bargain. Address 
Box 139, Berlin, Somerset Co., Pa. 





OR SALE—A COMPLETE JOB PRINTING OFFICE, IN 

a city of 100,000 inhabitants, in Northern Pennsylvania, at 

a bargain, on account of failing health of proprietor. Office 

worth $5,000, will be sold for $3,000; half cash, half on time. 
Address BARGAIN, PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


» 
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FOR 2 SALE. 


RINTER’ 8S CHANCE—A SMALL JOB PRINTING OFFICE 
for sale at a bargain; no opposition. Address JOB PRIN- 
TER, Camden, Delaware. 


OR SALE—A HALF INTEREST IN A NEWSPAPER 

and Job Office in a town of 1800 population, in Central 
Pennsylvania. Good reasons for selling. $400 will buy. Ad- 
dress **H.,’’ Box 124, Bellwood, Pa., Blair county. 











YEWSPAPER FOR SALE.—THE ONLY DEMOCRATIC 
aN Paper, and a well-established Daily, in one of the best 
counties and cities in Michigan at a bargain. Weekly estab- 
lished 40 years; Daily, 5 years. Address A. J. EDDY, 668 
Rookery, Chicago. 





A Newly Invented Self- Supporting Mailing Machine, 


and with ita wenn- 

per cabinet, which is 

an addition of great 

convenience, Better 

and more work can 

be done by it than by 
J- any other. 

No ROYALTY. 
Will be sent on trial. 
Send for descriptive 
circulars. 

Ba only by the 

ntor. 
Address J. G. HARDIE, In, Canton, ee A 





With A DICK MAILER, EACH OF 6 CHICAGO EXPERTS 

in from 8 to 10 hours, stamps on 20,000 Inter-Oceans, one by one, the name 
and account of its owner, holding each P. O. lot till he wraps, cords if big, and P, O. 
labels it. A One Man Feat impossible without the Dick.” No Agent is needed 
. B.—Answers at 


Address ?s and orders direct to Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N.Y. N 


c.H. LYONS, 


sight. 








607 Commerce Street, Philadelphia, 
MANUFACTURER OF 


IMPROVED PLATE PRINTING PRESSES, 


With “*D” or Plain Rollers. 





TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICVTIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


W. CC. BLELOCH, 


517 AND 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Ringwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
perial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Definitions, Descriptions and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engray- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies. With 
an Appendix, containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, etc. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 

THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of a sheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 





HANSON BROTHERS, J. B. 


MOROGE, 


COMPLETE 








r /) 
ELECTROTYPERS | 


704 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


317 Union Street, Philadelphia. 


GENERAL REPAIRING ON ALL KINDS 
OFSMALL PRESSES, PAPER- 
CUTTERS, BOOKBINDERS’ 
MACHINERY, PUMPS, 
STEAM ENGINES, 
PUNCHES, DIES anpb MODEL WORK. 


Printing * Office « Outfits = 


Ww: C. BLELOCH, 
516 MINOR ST. PHILADELPHIA. 





HUGH GANNON, 


EXPRESS WAGONS, TRUCKS AND 
DRAYS TO HIRE, 


Stand, Minor St. 


THE HANDLING OF MACHINERY AND 
ROLL PAPER A SPECIALTY. 


ATHE-LEADING- ENGRAVING: 
ESTABLISHMENT-OF-THE: COUNTRY 





—— Send Copy for Estimate, —— 








CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


AUXILIARY SHEETS. 

e print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6-column folio, 7- 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto. 


Prices b haueee and tiher sl of pottes 2 aw than fur- 
by any blishment, 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully yiven by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 
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THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., BAXTER STEAM ENGINES, ¢ oii tevs, 
108-116 Franklin Street, Lear GAS ENGINES, | ome 


ess ncbargaaan %4| Vertical and Horizontal Engines and Boilers, © PUMPS: 


Manufacturers of . 


AND 
woonp TYPE, FRANK TOOMEY, | GENERAL SUPPLIES. 
BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for ware 2p-HAND ENGINES. 
Engravers’ Use. Baxter Engine, 231 North Third St., Philadelphia. v Send for Catalogue. 


PRANKLIN BINDERY,| SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO, +. Cee. 


Numbering, Pagin 
521 MINOR STREET. Pamphlet Binders, EYELETING Ae Parone P 


Binding, Ruling, Numbering, Perforating Tableting, | 88 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. vinings agggennnpe 


eek, aa No. 38 Hudson St., Philadelphia 
DANIEL BONNER, Proprietor Pamphlet Binding for Printers a Specialty. Promptness and First-class Work Guaranteed. 
































GODFREY & CO., — O. 2.—“ ExtTRA Re-MELTING.” A valuable 


composition to printers who prefer casting their 

own rollers, as it melts and re-melts equal to any- 
thing manufactured, and requires no mixing with 
any other substance. 


O. 3.—“ Fast Press” is, as its name indi- 
cates, gotten up expressly for the larger and 
faster class of presses, and for this purpose has 

no superior. Printers who cast their own rollers can 
reduce this composition by mixing it with molasses. 
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WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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ROLLERS 


Ee 





























= No. | 
India-Rubber Roller Compound, 30 Cts. per Ib. 


HE Inpra-RusBErR ROLLER COMPOUND is 
suitable for all classes of Book, Job and News- 
paper work, and has given general satisfaction 

since its introduction to the trade in 1865. It is an all- 
the-year-round composition. While possessing great 
strength and toughness, it has the elasticity and suc- 
tion required for all classes of work. Itis 


==} No. 2=— 
Extra Re-melting Composition, 35 Cts. per Ib. 


No. 3 = 
—f- Guaranteed to Melt Readily and Pour Thin. -{~ a Fast Press” Composition, 35 Cts. per lb. 


ROLLER COMPOSITION 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST FOR PRINTERS: 























b] are now used extensively on all 
ART § AUTOMATIC COUNTERS kinds of printing presses and 
machinery. Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their_ own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. Can be attached by any 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no —: 
watching or attention, ; 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by W.¢. BLELOCE, 
and others. Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 





PRINTERS’ 


CIRCULAR. 





C. SCHRAUBSTADTER, 
President. 


CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, 


Manufacturers and Dealers in 


TYPE, PRESSES, INK AND MATERIAL, 


And Inventors of the 


RENOWNED COPPER-ALLOY. 


St, Louis, Mo. 


J. A. BT. soun,? 
T 





H. BARTH, Prest, W. P. HUNT, Treas. 


THE 


CINCINNATI TYPE FOUNDRY 


AND 


Printing Machine Works, 
201 VINE STREET, 


CINCINNATI. 





Printing Material and Machinery cf all kinds, 


Established 1796, 


MACKELLAR, 
SMITHS & JORDAN 
COMPANY, 


606-614 Sansom Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


LEADING 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS. 





ma 


wR 
5X 


+9 
fs 





Uvrreo Stance Tyee Four, 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE ST., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Sts., 


NEW YORK. 





FARMER, LITTLE & 60., 
63 & 65 BEEKMAN STREET, 


AND 


64 & 66 GOLD STREET, 
TYPE FOUNDERS 


AND DEALERS IN 


PRINTING MATERIAL, 


NEW YORK. 





ALEX. M’LEESTER, 
Proprietor, 


E. H. MUNDAY 
Bus. Manager. 


THE 
Cotuins & M’LEEsTEeR 
Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET; 


PHILADELPHIA. 





eo - 
Os 
(96) 


One 


TYPE FOUNDERS. 


oe 





* PBICKINSON #* 
'PYPE BOUNDERY 


150 CONGRESS STREET, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


PHELPS, DALTON & cof 





LEWIS PELOUZE & C0,’ 
Type Foundry 


AND 


PRINTERS FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 


N. W. Cor. Third & Chestnut Sts., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





All Materials First-Class and 


at Lowest Prices 


| 


KostTon | YPE 
FOUNDRY, 


104 MILK STREET, 
BOSTON. 
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NEW * BAPE  BASTENER, 


=n¢ “ 
Ap 


— — 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 


Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 





«« BRONZE + POWDERS + 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES 


>_< 
No. 6,000 Rich Gold, 
“oe 00 0 


$2.50 Per Pound. 
2.00 oe ““ 


- 1.75 3 
- 1.50 - 
ia 1.25 “ 
- 1.00 3 


No. 6,000 represents the finest Bronze in this market, and is 
equal to, in all respects, if not better, than any marked No. 
10,000 or higher. 

~——- Gold, Fire, Dark Copper, Lemon, Lilac, 
and Silver Bronzes at same rates. 

Pure Silver, $3.00 per ounce. 

Aluminum Silver (an excellent substitute for Pure Silver), 
$1.50 per ounce. 

The finest Bronzes are for use on enameled or glazed sur- 
faces; the coarser qualities for uncalendered paper and rough 
surfaces. 


“ oy “ 
“ “ec “ 
“ “ 


Dark Green, 


-——a <> 


NEW MACHINE — 


4 HIS new Sewing Machine is adapted to 

stitching blank books of every kind, as 

well as pamphlets and books of all 

kinds not exceeding sixty sheets in 
thickness, or about three-eighths of an inch. 

The Machine will stitch through the back or 
centre of the book, and will make a stitch of 
any desired length up to three-quarters of an 
inch, and single machines are working, which, 
on ordinary work, turn out as many as 10,000 
books a day. 

Books sewed on this machine are durable and 
open perfectly, and there is no liability to tear 
out, as isthe case when books are wired. Where 
fine work is required they are invaluable. 

The machine is now being used in almost 
every prominent blank-book manufactory in 
the country, and is fast gaining for itself a firm 
hold among the binders, 

In ordering for steam-power, it is necessary 
to state DIAMETER and SPEED of shaft from 
which belt will run to machine. 


Steam-Power Machine, - - 860. 


Complete, including Belting, Variable 
Speed Stand and Pulleys. 
$50. 


Foot-Power Machine, - 
With Stand and Table. 


READY PROOF PRESSES 


FOR 


QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase. 

Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
ink, etc., and one 6-inch 
— frame accompanies 


PRICES: 
2 8x38 i in., iron fr ame, $35 
50 
** without frame, 20 
“ “ “ 30 





STITCHING BOOKS. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 


The arm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 


Price, Without Lamp, 
By Mail, $1.00. 


75 Cents. 


ALL THE ABOVE ARE FOR SALE BY 


W. C. BLELOCH, 


515 MINOR ST ., 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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* W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO. « 


LIMITED. 
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MANUFACTURERS OF 





All Kinds of 
Letterpress and 
Lithographic 
Inks and Varnishes 
On Hand 
and 
Made to Special Order. 


























pee BU 


_—_ <- 
Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886, 
> > < 
Light 24-in., will square 24 inches, Weight 600 Ibs. 
‘6 30-in., ** 6 30 hd 6 728 Ibs. 
Heavy, extra finish, 30 in., square, 30 inches. 
“ se “ 33-in., se 233 ss 
Larger Sizes Built to Order. 
a 
HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cut- 
ters, such as sliding motion of knife, side and back 
gauges, etc.,and in addition has brass rules inserted in 
front and back tables. In design and finish it has no 
superior ; in workmanship and material it is first-class. Its 
claims to superiority over other cutters are based on the pa- 
tented mechanical movement for operating the knife, consisting 
of a novel arrangement of a dise having anti-friction steel 
rollers. The dise is secured to the end of the lever shaft, as 
shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches thickness of 
paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


H. H. LATHAM, 


MANUFACTURER, 
304-306 DEARBORN ST., CHICAOO, ILL. 


HH LATHAM , 
pat auney 10.86 NR 
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S. C. HANCOCK, H. P. FEISTER, THOMAS W. PRICE CO. 


sixr AND MINOR STREETS, — | FRANKLIN MACHINE WORKS | »»stscturers, mportor 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. - 428 and 425 North Fifth Street, PAPER, 
—_— PHILADELPHIA. ENVELOPES, 


ENGRAVER OF Book STAMPS AND CARDS AND 
ion pene nd of the best modern im- ARD 
roved machinery for Printers, Book- 
MANUFACTURER OF binders, ee. Stationers, etc. CARDBO ‘ 
P The celebrated CORONET PAPER- CuT- 
BOOKBINDERS’ TOOLS OF Every | vinG machinery a specialty. 505 MINOR STREET, 
UNEQUALED FACILIT1es for repairing 
DESCRIPTION. i ol Bookbinders’ and kindred ma- PHILADELPHIA 
chinery 4 











J. L. SHOEMAKER &CO., 


Bookbinders’ Warehouse, 
SIXTH & MINOR STS., PHILADELPHIA. 


— ESTABLISHED 1729.— 


THE JAS. M. WILLGOX PAPER CO. 


(We. F. WILLCOX) 
\ Manufacturers and Dealers, 
Is PLAINLY 


\\\ c Cs ii YY Yj KNQ 7 \ry\ Vy 
STAMPED ( \\ \) a Ww —t GLEN MILLS, 509 M I NO R b T RE K | ) P. 0. BOX 


ON EVERY 
SKIN OF Delaware Co. Pa. PHILADELPHIA. 1328 


“LEDGER BRAND’’ 
AMERICAN RUSSIA. 


The Best Made 


Franklin Electrotype Co., THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


509 LocusT ST., Re QARDS+AND +@ARD ny BOARDS ke 


PHILADELPHIA. 
nara For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 
Electrotyping of all kinds done in the 


Best Manner and at Shortest Notice. WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


SIXTH STREET, BELOW MINOR. 


e 2: RAIGUEL. WILLIAM H.H. CLINE 
LLIAM H. BLACK. ROBERT J. BENSON 


M. 0. RAIGUEL & CO., 


Paper and Envelope Warehouse, Rac, Param Doce an Gazuacas WaResoos, 


17 & 19 §. SIXTH STREET, ) S02 Commerce Street, 
~o+ > PHILADELPHIA. +e 
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PAPER MANUFACTURERS 


; ox) | Accs 
DEALERS AND a 


IMPORTERS 


sor +s Philagelphis, ¥* °° 


MANUFACTURERS FOR 
OF p A p 5 R Publishers, Lithographers, 
PARCHMENT Book and Job Printers, 
Waterand Grease-Proof 


». 
| 
} 
Map Publishers, 
PAPER 
a . 





1) 
——<» Hardware Dealers, 
#00 = 


Grocers, Druggists, 
MATRIX PAPER i i Jewelers, Silversmiths, 
“ovo ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE Dry Goods and Notion Dealers, 
PAPER 





* 
Cotton and Woolen Manufacturers, 
AMERICAN SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION | 
| 


Dealers in Fancy Goods, 
a" One S ye. 41-0) - t 
MAILING TUBES OOF a BP And all others. 


TTO * GAS ¥ = ¥ WORKS, 
SCHLEICHER, SCHUMM & CO., 


151 MONROE STREET, 33p & WALNUT STS., 
CHICAGO. PHILADELPHIA, 





Over 35,000 


OTTO GAS ENGINES 


Are Now Sold. 


Where, from want of space, our horizontal engines cannot be placed, we recommend our 


New Vertical Otto Gas Engines. 


Our smallest size is intended for Printing Offices, and develops * one actual horse-power 


on pulley;” runsan ordinary cylinder press and several job presses at one time, and is offered at 


$290, at Shops, Philadelphia. 


SEND FOR PARTICULARS AS TO OTHER SIZES FROM | TO 50 HORSE-POWER. 
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HEST WROUGHT- IRON CHASES. 

















i 


NEWS CHASE, PAIR OF TWIN CHASES. 


News Chase. Pair of Twin Chases, 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each, Size of pair, over all, Size each, inside. Price, pair. 
x 20% 5 x 18% x WH 15 x 8} $8 00 
20 xX 24% 18 x 22% 18 x 10th 92 
X 28% 2 x2b% 10! 
X 33% Bs x in u 
26% x 195 13 
2734 x 20% 
32 34 2934 X 21 ig 
33% x 48° 314 x 22% 
35 x 507 B21G x 2314 
35% x o5i4 
x 5034 3814 X 2734 





a 3 


= 


1 IN. IRON 
wm GO Do 


144 IN. 1 IN. IRON 


e 22> - c _ 
NN: 3 [Nan : 


Saco 





14 IN. 
can 


Lg IN. 
— SS ee oi 


14 IN. 


Pair of Twin Chases, with Bars. 
Size of pair, over all. Size each, inside, Price pair. 
x 20% 1 x 8} a e 25 
X 24% 18 x 10t) 
X 28% 22 x 124k 
X 33% 2394 x 15s 
‘ 24% x 17 
26:4 x 19 
270% x 204% 
2954 x aig 
3114 x 2244 
Bg x x zi 
351g x 254 
Eid x oT, 


2s 


1 IN. IRON 


SUT PONS Z 
~ ; 


L4eIN. 


4 
ss 
tn 


BOOK OR SHIFTING-BAR CHASE. SKELETON CHASE, 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. Skeleton Chase. 
Size each, over all. Size each, inside. Price, each. 
canada eae 17 x 20% x 18% $7 50 
2 x 24% X 2G 8 25 
AX 28% 3 x 26% 
x 3156 
yi 


Size each, over all, Size each, inside. Price, each. 
x 2% 1 x 18% 
x 24% 18 x2R% 
X 28% 22 x 267% 
x 38% 234 x 315¢ 
x 39 24% x 36° 34 
x 41% 264 x 3994 
7! 27% x 41% 
; , ys é 45° 294 x 4444 
“B314 x 4834 3144 x 46% 2 & ‘ | 334 5 314 x 46% 
si ; 4 f BY: 50! Bg x 48 x 4844 


35 ¥ ( 
381¢ x BT'4 oid x OT 11 00 


Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 144 inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—lIn ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 


inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.—When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


W. C. BLELOCH, 515 Minor St., Philadelphia. 


. 
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IMPROVED 


COPPER: RIVETED, BRASS: LINED 








Book, Job Galleys. 


S\ THE MOST DURABLE AND GHEAPEST, (<< 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut in the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass. 


BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 3} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00| Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
6 x10 inches inside, . . . $200! 9x14inches inside, . . . $2 75 | 14x 20 inches inside, . 
83x13 a . 2. 250) 10x16 “ . . . 800) 15x22 a 
/12x18 " o-« « 8® 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 
64x22} inchesinside, . . . . . . . «. «,. $3 00 | 10x22} inches inside. . 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 50 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


—~<—x THE REGULAR SIZES ALWAYS ON HAND. —_ 


Special Sizes Made ‘To Order At Short Notice. 


——mi > <0 @ +O> a 0 wm om 


BRASS STANDING-GALLEYS AND BRASS-GALLEY GABINET TOPS 


NEATLY AND CHEAPLY MADE. 


——uis« ae @ + O> ae wm ee 














MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


WwW. Cc. BiImAaELOCH, 
Successor to R. S. MENAMIN, 515 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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THE THOMAS 


W. PRICE CO. 


No. 505 Minor Street, 


PHILADELPHIA, 


PA. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
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ENVELOPES, ‘PAPER AND 
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O-ARD. 
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CONSTANTLY ON HAND A FULL LINE OF 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, 


NEWS, BOOK AND COVER PAPERS, all weights and sizes, 
RULED BUSINESS HEADINGS, BILL-HEADS, STATEMENTS, Ete. 
COMMERCIAL ENVELOPES, all sizes and grades, 
CARDS AND CARD BOARD of every description. 


Everything Required in a Printing Office can be Furnished from our Stock or Made to Order. 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE. 





BARGAINS , 


—<fe @ o> 





GORDON PRESSES 
One quarter-mecdiuin Improved Gordon Press, 10x15 inches 
inside chase; excellent order, 
One quarter-medium old-style Gordon Press, 10x15 inches in- 
side chase, good order, 
LIBERTY JOB PRESS— 
One (new) Improved Liberty Press, 9x13 in. inside chase, with 
fountain and all attachments ; $200. 
KIDDER PRESS— 
One Self-feeding Kidder Press, 10x15 inches; complete, with 
cutter, etc. 
RUGGLES JOB PRESS-—- 
One Ruggles Job Press, 9x4 in. inside chase, with steam fix- 
tures; in thorough good order; $100. 


HOE DRUM CYLINDER PRESS 
One 2-roller Hoe Drum Cylinder Press, bed 31x50. 
DRUM-CYLINDER PRESS— 
One 2-roller Henry Drum-Cylinder Press, bed 33x50; in ex- 
cellent order; cheap. 


ADAMS BOOK PRESS— 


One 2-roller Adams, 26x40; in good order. 


W. C. BLELOGH, 515 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





second-hand Presses, Ete. xe 


+ LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS— 


One Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Press, bed 28x42 inches; 
good as new. 


One French Litho. Hand Press, stone 26x37; nearly new; $50 


RIEHL CUTTING MACHINES— 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, side handwheel; in: good order; $75. 
One 32-inch Riehl Cutter, hand or steam; $125. 

GAGE PAPER CUTTER— 
One 30-inch Gage Cutter: $45. 


PLOW PAPER CUTTER— 
One 28-inch Plow-knife Cutter (Hardy’s) ; $15. 


STANDING OR DRY PRESS 
One Riehl Standing Press, 30x47 inches inside bars; with 
ratchet wheel; zood as new. 
NEWSPAPER FOLDING MACHINE— 
Forsaith’s make; folds sheet 382x454; folds long mail size, 
five folds; in first-class order; $225. 
SEMPLE BOOK TRIMMER— 
One Semple Book Trimmer (lever), for hand-power; has 
extra head for small work; good order; $75. 
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7NEwWS INK & 


AT LOW PRICES. 


News Ink in 500 Ib. Bbls., —. j at 8 Cts. per lb. 
. 250 * , ; at Ss “ 
100 lb. Kegs, . : at 10° 
50 & ; ; ais “ 


3 * ; at 16 * 


BOOK AND JOB INKS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF WORK, GUARANTEED 
QUALITIES, AT LOWEST PRICES. 














= COPYING PRINTING INKS = 
AT REDUCED PRICES. 
Chas. McIlvaine & Co.’s Patented Copying Inks: 


DARK RED, PURPLE, Red Shade, BROWN, BLUE, 


LIGHT RED, PURPLE,BlueShade, GREEN, BLACK, 
AT $3.00 PER POUND. 


COPYING RULING INK, $2.50 PER GALLON. 
Manufactured and for sale by W, 4 BLELOCH, §16 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 


Jj (i Oy 1, 1889. 
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WOOD AND METAL TYPE 


PRESSES 
INK AND MATERIAL 


STEREOTYPING 











ALEX. MLEESTER, 


PROPRIETOR. 
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THE 


~~? Couns & M’LEesteR | 
TYPE FOUNDRY 
705 JAYNE STREET 
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PHILADELPHIA kd 





EUGENE H. MUNDAY, 


BUSINESS MANAGER. 
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THE PROPORTIONS OF 
NEWSPAPER FONTS 




















